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however, these terms do not stand for separate orders of being, but 
for correlative phases of the tension. This view explains the fact 
that good habits are conditions of high ideals; that while desire is 
the incentive for effort, effort is the measure of desire ; that our real 
pleasure is the joy we take in doing our duty, in getting mastery over 
the conditions in which we are situated, that is, in unified activity. 

From this point of view deliberation may be defined as just this 
organic tension which comes to consciousness in the form of dif- 
ferent phases of experience, the interaction of which is instrumental 
in the growth of character. In other words, deliberation by setting 
the stimulus over against the response affords the opportunity for 
defining the stimulus before it is acted upon ; it has been defined as 
a rehearsal of action, though not quite to the point where it becomes 
overt. By setting the ideal over against the habit, the situation 
over against the agent, by detaching desire from the object, blind, 
chaotic and inefficient actions are avoided. By holding apart means 
nd end, deliberation renders the conceptions of chance and neces- 
sity instrumental in the sense we have explained above. On the 
one hand, the emergence of consciousness marks the emancipation 
from fixed habits of action through the introduction of new desires 
and sensations, new interests and values in life, while, on the other 
hand, deliberation functions as the investigation, comparison and 
synthesis of these interests. Angie L. Kellogg. 

Vassab College. 

DISCUSSION 
MR. BODE'S REVIEW OF 'APPLIED AXIOMS' 

IN Vol. II., No. 7, of this Journal, p. 195, Mr. B. H. Bode raises 
a point of some interest to pragmatists and others. But in 
order to bring his question into line with the argument of the 
article to which he refers, we must alter, his statement of it slightly. 
"With this object in view it should run : ' ' Can we pass directly from 
the admission that the law of contradiction is liable to be misap- 
plied, and that, therefore, adverse judgments based upon it are 
arrestable, to the holding of opinions which, if such adverse judg- 
ments were not arrestable, would have to be at once condemned?" 
The difficulty escapes me. There is no question here of arresting 
and accepting the same opinion, but only of continuing to accept an 
opinion while the supposed condemnation of it is arrested. At worst, 
the position of those who continue to believe something which is 
disputed on questionable grounds is rather like that of those who 
trade with a sea-port which is 'nominally' blockaded. Somehow the 
trade goes on, even if not with entirely thoughtless confidence. 
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No doubt the old Adam — the dogmatic spirit — in us prefers to 
live in thoughtless confidence, and perhaps even dislikes to have his 
opinions called in question. But the pragmatist has less excuse than 
other people for this slackness or this quite unnecessary fear of 
criticism. All his 'truths,' he freely admits, are pro tern, truths 
at best, and the duration of their validity is uncertain. Meanwhile, 
he can not take very seriously a 'paper blockade' of objections that 
seem to lead nowhere and to rest upon mere disregard of the risk of 
verbal ambiguity. Formal logic is, to him, a region of elegant ideals 
which do not connect with the actual puzzles of life; and so far as 
metaphysics is bounded by formal logic, elegance again is the utmost 
virtue that he can see in it. His only course, therefore, is to carry on 
business as usual until at least the practical effect of the objections, 
their relevance to real difficulties of judgment— and so their meaning 
—can be shown. 

Except for the possible misinterpretation to which the last two 
sentences of Mr. Bode's note might give rise, I find no fault with his 
account of the article, but rather admire the clearness with which he 
has brought out its main points. 

Alfred Sidgwick. 

Oxford University, England. 
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The Limits of Evolution and Other Essays. G. H. Howison. Second 

Edition, revised and enlarged. New York, The Macmillan Company. 

1905. Pp. xlviii + 450. 

This second edition of Professor Howison's well-known volume of 
essays is a reprint, with some slight verbal changes, of the first, supple- 
mented by a new preface and fifty pages of appendices, explanatory and 
defensive. There is also a modified and enlarged statement in the original 
preface (pp. xxiii f.) of the difference between the author's system of per- 
sonal idealism and the monadology of Leibniz. The new matter serves to 
bring out more sharply the essential features of the system, to show the 
inner connection of the several essays, originally all of an ' occasional ' 
nature, and to place the whole theory in a somewhat clearer light. 
Whether these advantages for the comprehension of the theory are not 
more than offset, as regards the theory itself, by the clearer exposure of 
its weakest points is at least doubtful. 

To come at once to the gist of the matter. In the original preface 
the chief doctrines in the system were summarized in ten propositions 
(pp. xii-xviii). The first two of these were, in brief, as follows: "I. All 
existence is either (1) the existence of minds, or (2) the existence of the 
items and order of their experience ; ... II. Accordingly, Time and Space, 
and all that both ' contain,' owe their entire existence to the essential cor- 



